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NTING STORIES FROM THE GREAT SMOKIES 


BEAR-H 
By 
aa ~ Joseph S. Hall 
| Fasadena City College 2 


Bear hunters of the Southern mountains and of America lost some of the best 
hunting grounds on this continent when Great Smoky Mountains National Park was estab- 
lished in 1828. The wild, rugged, thicket-covered terrain of this area, on what Horace 
Kephart called ‘the master chain of mas Appalachians, a fostered a large bear aed 
and attracted nunter's 


Bear-hunting exploits before the Park era rere tilled with excitement, sometimes 
danger, and usually good, robust fun. Such advestures were described with much local 
color by W. B. Ziegler and B. A. Grosscup in Western North Carolina (1883); Horace 
Kephart in Our Southern Highlanders (1913, rev. 1927); Robert L. Mason in The-Lure of 
the Great: Smoky Mountains (1927); and Jim Gasque in Hunting and Fishing in ‘the Great 
Smokies (1948); and others. ere have also been numerous articles on the subject in 
newspapers and magazines.” ‘But much more absorbing than these accounts, written most. 
by people not native to the region, were the common, everyday stories told by the 
mountain people themselves. One local narrator is Samuel J. Hunnicutt, who in 1926 
published his book, Twenty Years of Hunting and Fishing in the Great Smoky Mountains, 
in which he told of hunts chiefly in the Deep Creek area. These stories, despite a 
tendency toward monotony, convey the zest of hunting and the flavor of the local dialect. 


It was my privilege to gather some of these accounts when I was making dialectal 
studies in the area between 1937 and 1941. Only one of the narrators was cyGh like . 
a professional hunting guide--Mark Cathey, of Deep Creek, near Bryson City, \ North 
¢arolina, but he was primarily a. Suntan man and spoke no differently than the rest. 
The other/narrators merely loved to hunt when the opportunity afforded in the midst of 
farming, logging, and other occupations. Some of the accounts reveal considerable 
adeptness in hunting, others simply tell in a human way what happened on a particular 
hunt. It was believe advantageous to record the stories phonographically so as to bring 
the narrator closer to the public interested in his lore, to insuré a larger measure of 


accuracy in transcription than is possible by recording’ the accounts in writing alone, 


1. Knoxville: S. B. Newman and Company. He says (p. 5) that he was born near 
Burnsville, Yancey County, North Carolina, but that he has lived in Swain Com North 


since he was three old. 
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‘exaggeration are probably present; nevertheless, a few of the stories suggest proximity oon 


-and retold many times beside the hunting campfire, or before the family fireplace in the ; 


yt 


and to let the mountain people tell their stories in their own way to future generations er 


% down through the years. Although some of the naturalness may be lost dué to a speaker'¢ 
embarrassment before the microphone, much of the original spirit remains, and cer- 


tainly numerous details of linguistic interest and importance are left intact. 
f 


My Great Smokies phonographic collection of speech, music, and folklore (a total 
of 165 discs plus tapes) includes thirty double-faced discs of hunting and trapping stories 
recorded in 1939 and three tapes recorded on a return visit in 1953.2 The purpose of 
making all of the speech recordings was to gather linguistic information in the Smokies — 
area while the "old timers” were still alive and before the remaining inhabitants were ~ 


required to move elsewhere; however, many of the recordings contain by-product 


materials that have historical, folklore or human interest. The hunting accounts are 
among these. Twenty-two different speakers told of hunting bears, deer, raccoons, 
opossums, turkeys, etc., or of trapping bears and turkeys, or related fictitious "bear 
tales.’ Most.of these accounts are presumably true, although occasional elements of 


_to the exaggerated type known as the “bear tale. '' 


To the orem collector, the chief interest of the = lies in their revelation | 
of the mountain man's colorful personality, which is simple, human, and engaging; and - 
in the picturesque features of dialect. The languge is, in general, natural and yet much 
different from the current false notions of mountain speech, although it must be said : 
that Jesse Stuart has done much to correct these inaccurate impressions. 


\ 


Examples of some of the shorter stories follow. The first is told by Mr. Steve 
Woody, eighty-six years of age, and a respected farmer of the Cataloochee valley, who 
also served for sixteen years as deputy sheriff.“ This-account has probably been told 


winter time; and no doubt it has brought many chuckles at dangers safely passed. 
Assuredly there was little to laugh about at the time. - 2 


a 


2. This collection, which also includes field notes, letters, lexical. files, ballad 
and song texts and notations, transcriptions of recordings, clippings, photographs, book: 
etc., will eventually become a part of the archives of Columbia University, which, _ 
together with the United States National Park Service, made the field work and the 
original studies possible. In so far as is possible, duplicate copies of materials will be 


- deposited with the National Park Service for use in its historical program. 


3. This informant, Stephen L. Woody, told of his life\as follows in an interview 
in Cataloochee, September 26, 1939 (Field Notes, XI, 3-6): He was born near Hot Spring 
Madison County, North Carolina, in 1853. He and his father came to Cataloochee, some 
thirty miles distant, about 1863. The boy's mother had died during the Civil War.~ I _ 
went to school in Madison County about a year. I didn't get a chance to get much educa- 
tion.’ That's why I educated all my children. . «. . I got me a little arithmetic book and 
learned the multiplication table. . . . I got so I could figure a little and write a little. I 
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A BEAR HUNT ON SHANTY MOUNTAIN: A NARROW ESCAPE 
AND KILLING A‘CUB WITH BARE HANDS 


Told by Mr. Steve Woody, age 86, Haywood q 
County, North Carolina (Great Smoky Mountains National . 
Park), September 26, 1939. Disc 12, A, B.- When asked 
when this hunt took place, Mr. Woody replied, ''Hit's 
been fifteen years ago," i.e., about 1924. 


Want me to commence now? They was some fellers--Is that loud enough to talk? =; 
They was some fellers come here and was a-comin' th'u from Swain.* Near what they . 
call on the Trail Ridge they'd been five bear had passed a-goin' on to Shanty Mountain. 
Well, they was a little skift of snow, how come ‘em to see their sign. And we started. - 
I got up some fellers and we started out next mornin' and some of 'em didn't have no gun. 
_ And we got to the top of Shanty Mountain, but we wanted to send some fellers to the stand, 
and me and another feller, Jack Williamson, was a-goin' in there, goin' to skeer 'em \ 
out.? Didn't think they had gone to den. I had a-Winchester, a thirty-eight Winchester, 
and I let a feller have hit and that th'owed me without any gun, a-sendin' him to the stand. e 
And we went--we had some dogs, some bear dogs--and we went on and trailed, cold- ha 
| trailed 'em right onto side of Shanty Mountain, and they'd gone to den. § They'd dug ‘em 
out a den right in under where an old big balsam tree had turned up and 7 made one 


little place — in. 


got to be deputy sheriff for sixteen year here at Catalooch'.". : 
_ When his land was acquired for the National Park (of which event he said, We had | 
the masterest lawsuit you ever seen"), he owned four hundred acres. "'I had two hyjnderg d 
acres jin grass and pasture 'n all. . . . I kept seventy five head of cattle and a hunderd ~ 2 
head of sheep all the time." Four of his children attended college, and one of his sons | 
_became a-bank examiner for five states. This son, Jonathan Woody, is now president 
of the First National Bank of Waynesville. In a letter to the author, April 24, 1956, he - 
wrote many interesting details explaining the 'bear fight' which his father roo Steve 
Woddy died in 1941. 
4. The adjacent county. 
5. The 'stand' is the place where the 'standers' shoot,the game rousted out and 
~ driven past them by the 'drivers.'' See Horace Kephart, .Our Southern Highlanders (New 
: 3 York, 1949), Chapter IV, 'A Bear Hunt in the,Smokies, "pas passim, for some of the details. 
Mr. Jonathan Woody, in his recent letter (see note 3, explains: "After receiving ~— 
3 the report of the bear sign, he got Jack Williamson who was a renter on-his farmh. When 
- I was a boy over fifty years ago I remember seeing Jack Williamson and he was megs as 
the strongest man in our section of the mountains and not even afraid of the devil.’ - 
6. A 'cold trail’ is a trail over which an animal has passed some hours befor | 


7. The tree was a balsam fir. | : 
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| Well, the dogs broke from--broke when we got pretty cide. Why, we couldn't 

do nothin' with our dogs; they just broke.® Well, me and Jack we was off, I guess, twenty 
steps from 'em, maybe more. They was two old she's and three yearlin's. Andthen  - 
the bear, they commenced snappin' at the dogs and the dogs was just a-grabbin' at them. 
Well, atter while, an old 'un run out; she just run off. Well, the next 'un come out was 
an old--one of the yearlin's. And we was in a laurel thicket, and Jack he had a gun; he 
had one of these here hog-rifles.° Hit was a good 'un too. And if he'da shot, shot the 
old 'un as she come out, why, she'd just blockaded the hole and we'd a got all of them. 

He never done it, and here come that littl'un out, yearlin' out, to 'im where we was 
a-standin' in the laurel, and he?9 just laid his gun down, just laid the gun down--a little 
skift of snow in there--and it went scootin' off down the hill about thirty steps; and he — d 
just reached down and took it right by the side of the head, took it by each ear, and he 
says--I was up above the den--and he says, ices yere, Steve! Come yere, and let's 

cut its damned heart out of it!" 

; ‘Well, I started to him, and as I went why, they was a greenbriar caught me 
around the foot, right in the instep, and th'owed me right into the mouth of the den. Thinl 
to myself I'm gone this time sure. And here then they just kept a'comin' out. Here come 
the next old 'un, jand’ they just kept a-comin' out till out come five. And Jack, when he 
got there before.I could get to 'im--well, I, I, I, was just scared so bad I couldn't hardly 
do anything. And before I could get to 'im, whe, Jack he had to turn that one loose, and 
he didn't have a thing on only his shirt, only just his shirt collar. It had tore everything 
off of him, and the blood just flyin' out of him.+! And he had to turn hit loose. Well, by 


8. Broke into a run, or as the mountain man sometimes says, ‘broke to run.' : 


9. An old muzzle-loading cap and ball gun. 
10. Williamson.* 


11. In the excitement of Mr. Woody an detail--that he 


‘was wounded by the bear. His son writes: ''When my father and Jack Williamson got 
within ten feet of the den the dogs, realizing they were on the bears, broke immediately, 
and.my father in his effort to hold the dogs he had on leash unfortunately tripped on a 


green saw-briar which is very strong. . . . As he fell, being pulled by the dogs, he was 


dragged to the mouth of the bear den. elirally the mother bear was putting up a terrific 
fight to protect her cubs. In the scramble of my father trying to protect himself, the 
mother bear being cornered in the den came outeover him and in doing so bit and tore 

his back considerably, and he carried the scars on his back to his grave. Quite often 
when he told the bear story I have seen him pull his: shirt off as evidence to convince his 

. listeners of the truthfulness of his bear _— ; | 


| 
E | 
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_ the time that come on hand, why, before I could git to him, why he had to turn it loose and 


away went the bear. And they just kept a-comin' out till they come out five. Well, then 
it took us about thirty minutes to hunt up his gun where the gun scooted down in the. | 


| 
Away went all the bear. aa on we had nothin' to do. We just put our dogs 
in atter one of the yearlin's. And they run hit and treed it:’ Run it off, I guess, for a hal. 
a mile before Spey got up with it, and they treed hit. Everwhen we got there, why, I 
back-ridged, “ got Jack's gun. When we got there, why, he just*went right in with the 
dogs. He just laid the gun down again--never offered to give itto me. Just laid his gun 
down and went right in with the dogs, and here come the bear down the creek, just jumpin 


‘down that-a-way.! 14 and he just went right in with 'em, and, sir, him and them dogs. 


And I just stood back and watched 'em. And him and them dogs killed that bear. They | 


_ got hit right there at the tree and had nothin' to do only just to pick it up and start for 
And Jack made it, all but his britches 


| That's the lat. - 


In a story of a bear hunt that took place about 1920, Mr. Will Falmer, a brother- - 
in-law and neighbor of Mr. Steve Woody, relates that the two of them were assigned to the 
"stands" and)teils of the danger they were placed in when Woody went to a position below 
the bear on the mountainside so that oF could close in on the bear and shoot him from 


two sides 


_ 12. A few words were lost at the end of disc 12A. - a 

13. This word, a little indistinct, means 'went back along the ridge. ' 

14, Mr. Jonathan Woody further explains: "Jack Williamson . . . became excited 
in the close fight and being unable to shoot dropped his gun and grabbed the bear, and he 
and the dogs killed the cub bear right on the spot."’ 

With the words ''that-a-way" Steve Woody showed by gestures heies the bear 
"jumped" along down the creek bed. 

15. In an interview on September 19, 1939 (Field Notes, XI, 7- -9),ythis i tenets a 
William Hiram Falmer, a farmer, told me some of the story of his life. He was born in 
Cataloochee in 1869; he was a brother of the well-known farmer-hunter 'Turkey George' 
Palmer and a brother-in-law of Steve Woody. His father (George Lafayette Falmer) 
had come to Cataloochee from Leicester, Buncombe County, North Carolina, in 1848 and 
was one of the first settlers in the area. Will's formal education was meager; of it he 


‘said: “I went'to school here. We had a short school, just a three-months school. I 


didn't go reg'lar none of the time. I didn't go, I don't gua, after I was fifteen years 
old." 

He was one of twelve children and, according to his son, Kimsey, of nearby 
Iron Duff (Field Notes, XVI, 85, Aug. 1953), he had to do much of the work at home 
while his younger brothers and sisters went to school. He learned to print fairly well 
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A BEAR HUNT WITH STEVE WOODY: THE SATISFACTION 
OF SHOOTING ADEAD BEAR 


Told by Mr. Will Falmer, age 70, ‘Cataloochee, Haywood 
County, North Carolina (Great Smoky Mountains National _ 
Park), September 19, 1939. Disc 48 A, B. 7 


Well, about nineteen years ago, me and William Stafford from Tennessee took a 
notion we'd go out and look for some bear sign. We located a big bear and found where 
he was a-usin', 1 and decided we would come back‘ and get some dogs and men and go 
catch him. So we started early next mornin’ with pyr dogs, guns, and men, and me and 
Mr. Steve Woody went on the stand. They jumped? the bear and the bear come to the 
stand where we was at and I gave him two good shots, and the bear run off down under 
- the mountain2® a little and squatted down by a big balsam. 19 Old Uncle Steve Woody ° 
_ said, "I'll go around down this way below him and you go down in on him."' So I run, 
went down right in on hig and give him another shot. The bear then just rolled right 
down on Uncle Steve Woody and was about to catch him. Uncle Steve Woody hollered, 


"Oh, Lord, shoot, Will, shoot!’ 


-Fretty soon they was one of the little dogs hemmed the bear and turned him away 
from Uncle Steve Woody. Turned the bear right off toward me; it come walkin' up the. 
hill. I fell to shootin' him. I shot him ten times then before I killed him. When he went 
down on his face dead; Mr. Woody come up to me and says, ''Give me that gun, I want to 
blow his brains out!" I gave him the gun and he steppes up and put the gun right aes his 
head-and fired, says, Tl kill you!" ¢ 


but had difficulty with handwriting; one of his friends gave him a "big print" Bible. He 
married Ellender Noland of Fines Creek, by whom he had seven children. She made 
cloth on a loom and made clothes for the family. Farming was his only occupation. He 
owned about one hundred and twelve acres, . ranged some Cattle "away back on the moun- 
tain, '' and kept sheep and hogs. He said he sold some of the livestock periodically to bvy-_ 
ers who came into the valley. During rnuch of his life Cataloochee was quite inaccessible, 
the journey to Waynesville, the county seat some twenty miles distant, taking two days. 
He attended the Methodist church all of his life. For recreation he enjoyed hunting and 
especially fishing. His son says of him: "He was a pretty good bear hunter. He went . : 
on bear hunts with Uncle Steve Woody. He killed on@big bear weighing five hundreds | 
. pounds." Will Palmer died in 1951. 
For genealogy of the Palmer family, see W. c. alien, The Annals of of Haywood 
County, North Carolina (1953), pp. 551-555. « 
16. Staying or frequenting. See the numerous examples of use in this sense 2 in the | 
Dictionary of American English and the American Dialect Dictionary. 
17. Flus ed or rousted out. 
18. That is, a little distance down the ane mountain side, testow' the top. 
19. A balsam fir, locally known as 'balsam." 
20. 'Uncle' is a designation of affection and respect applied to an elderly man. 
‘Aunt' is similarly used for a woman. 
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Well, there was about a dozen men in the bunch. We carried the bear in, took him 
to the scales and weighed him. He weighed four hundred and seventy-five pounds, and 
we brought him back then, dressed him and divided him up. 2 
I believe that's all I know about that. /¥E But then he adds: ¥, well, when we got the 
bear killed, we wanted to get our men all together and fired our guns for a signal to gathe: 
'em up. William Stafford said, "Old Uncle Steve Woody wouldn't be any happier when he 
entered the gates of heaven." 7 


4 


Uncle Bill Barnes, age ninety-six, a former deputy sheriff and later a prosperous 
farmer and owner of wide and fertile Pigeon Rivergbottom lands at Hartford, Cocke Count. 
Tennessee, tells two brief stories about his fanouk bear-hunte father, os Barnes, 
whose exploits in the Pigeon River--Big Creek area are almost legendary. 21 tn the first 
he tells how Tom Barnes daringly killed’a bear with a knife. In describing the wounded 

_ bear Mr. Barnes uses vigorous expressions like "poppin' its tecth" and ‘'sunk down an' 
bawled . . . like a calf." 


av 


BARNES KILLS A ‘BEAR WITH A KNIFE 


Told by his son, Mr. Bill Barnes, age 96, 3 Hartford, 
Cocke County, Tennessee, October 4, 1939. Disc w iix (1). 


My father was drivin' some ‘cattle from what's known as the Cove Creek Mountain 
an' he come up to a party had been a-fightin' a bear with dogs, an' it was eatin' up their 
- dogs in a laurel bed. He axed the party fer a gun to go down an' kill that bear. An' there 


&. ie Bill Barnes (Field Notes, XVI, 1- ~3) was born in 1843 on Cove Creek, 
Haywood County, North Carolina, one of the ten children of Tom Barnes. (Tom Barnes 
was born in the same county in 1818.) Bill was raised on Cataloochee and Big Creeks. 
He said of his schooling (disc 50B2): "I guess all the schoolin' that I ever got, I got it 
. » - in a little log’cabin and set on a bench‘split out of a log with legs in it. . . . I don't 
suppose that I ever went to school more than a month and not exceedin' two mdaie in my 
life." But by attending a "writin' school" a couple of days and practicing with a copybook, 
"IT got so I could write a pretty good hand." He said of his boyhood that, when snow was o: 
the ground and the family was in need of fuel; his mother wrapped his feet in old rags, 
sewing them on, and sent him out for firewood. When he married the first time, he ac- — 
quired ownership of all of Barnes Valley, Cooke County, Tenn. Later he became deputy 
sheriff at Big Creek, North Carolina (just across the state line), serving for fifteen years 
Married three times, he had 36 children and 110 grandchildren. In 1916 he acquired his. 
large farm at Hartford, with its comfortable two-story home and ample barns. He 
farmed until the age of 90 and died at the age of 101. , 


4 
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‘vasn't a man that had loaded powder or a loaded gun. - He couldn't get anything to kill | 
it with. An' it was just eatin' their dogs up. He went down to git 'im a knife an' he went 
down into that laurel where it was an' had the dogs down. An' he run up an’ he stobbed 
his knife into it an' cut a big long gash plumb to the holler of the bear. An' the bear 
wheeled on 'im an‘ he said it 'peared like he could feel it a-bitin' 'im nearly. He could 
hear it poppin' its teeth. An' the dogs, they come an' grabbed it agin, you know, before 
it got ahold a him, an' hit wheeled back on the dogs. An' wheeled back on the dogs. He 
took a run- ~ago* 23 an' run his arm into that hole he cut into it, an' run it right up about 
his heart an' give it a yank or two, an' that bear sunk down an' bawled, he said, like a 


cali. . | 


Ina second story Tom Barnes went hunting with one 6fhis sons, killed a bear, 
and sent for his son Bill to help carry the bear out. But befo¥e doing so they had an 
unforgettable feast on bear meat, which they sip: on ‘forked sticks. 


A GOOD SHOT AND A FEAST ON BEAR MEAT |, | e) 


| Told by his son, Mr. Bill Barnes, age 96, Hartford, Cocke 
"County, Tennessee, ‘October 4, 1939. Disc 51B | 


My. father an' my brother walked, went to the mountains a-huntin', out in the Bend 
of the River.24 An' they killed a little deer. An' they camped out there. An' the next 
arate) they got up just as it was gittin' light an' started out into the woods to hunt again. 

An' they looked a-goin' down a ridge an' saw a big, large bear goin', walkin' down the 
top of aridge. An' my father had a large rifle-gun--shot a good-size bore. It was a 
considerable distance for a man to kill a bear but he fired on that bear. My brother never 
got to shoot. The bear run--jumped when the gun fired an' my brother never shot. That 
bear run down that ridge about‘a hunderd an' fifty or two hunderd yards an' drapped dead. 
_ They run and took atter it. They run and just perty soon they run up on it layin’ there, 

battin' its eyes, they said. And my brother he never got to shoot it the first“Shot but he 


shot the bear in the forehead when it we about dead. 


22. The last laiei of this sentence is indistinct. In an interview on intent 3, 1937, 
Mr. Bill Barnes said that the men had muzzle-loading guns, but that there was -_ a 
dust of powder nor a loaded on in the bunch. ‘The men were scared.to death.’ ' (Field 
Notes, VI, 94. ) : 
23. ? Madea running attack. Cf. mio -cleaie! in the English Dialect Dictionary. 


z 24. That is, of the Pigeon River, known since the notorious m re of 
about 1930 as the Big Bend. | 
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And he boy, my brother, in with a little that he'd killed. [hada 
man tannin' hides--he was a-workin' for me. Ani’ he2° sent after me an' him to come an' 
_he'p carry that bear in. So we struck out--there was a little snow on the ground--very 
cold weather. And we got to the old man--just about sundown, we got to where he was. 
An' he was draggin' up wood to make a fire an' he never had been back to the bear since 
_ him an' my brother left it that mornin'. He'd been out in the woods a-huntin', he said. 
Well, we just broke“®__toted it as quick as we could an’ all went into skinnin' that bear, 
. - gkun it all out, took the hide off'n it and cut it into four quarters. There were four of us. 


An' we everyone had just about what we could tote of bear meat, you see. e. 


| We went back, went to where - was dronein’ a the wood with it . An' we went to 
.Slicin' up that bear meat into slices an' stickin" it on forked sticks--we set it up before 
the fire--an' bakin' it. We laid our bread down an' let the grease run out of that nome 
onto our bread. An' it we our bread up. An' J eat an' eat. 
I said to my father, I said, Father,’ I says, ‘I'll have to quit eatin' this meat. 
He says, ' Why was that?’ I says, ‘I couldn't tote a quarter of this meat out in the — Lf 
-mornin' if I can't eat no breakfast.’ He gays, " Eat every bite you can eat he says, 
T'll guarantee you in the mornin' ee it'll eat just as good as it is now."' God knows, 
I don't know how much I did eat, but I eat a tree-mendously lot of that bear, an' the next ~ 
mornin! I could taste just as good as the first bite that night. a. ee 


25. Father. 
26. See note 8. 


FOLK HUMOR IN THE NOVELS OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 


By 


2 Frank M. Hoadley ? 
| “University of Maryland 
3 College Fark, Maryland 


? 


In order to investigate the functional use of folk humor in the novels of William | 
Faulkner, it will first be necessary to construct a working definition of folk, Softhwest, 
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In Native American Humor, : Blair traces the evolution of American humor durin, ? 
its critical formative period--the nineteenth century. The greatest obstacle to the | 
development of a native humor was the American's innate seriousness, a characteristic 
inherited from the early Furitans. Consequently, and somewhat ironically, realism and 
humor developed together. Gradually the writers began to portray characters realistical} 
both as to speech and character traits. At first the portraits were caricatures, stressing 
the characteristics of people from a certain region. But out of this character typing came 
a true picture of a region. And gradually individuals emerged from the localities. 


The oral tradition played an important role in the genesis of bouthweet humor. In 
_ translating the oral tradition into print, the point-of-view character took on more and 
more significance, as the writers became eterna: conscious of the frame “nme con- 
tained the tale. 


“~ ‘Although there were many similarities between the Eastern and Southwestern 
humorists, there was a fundamental difference:. the inherent seriousness (morality) in i 
the Eastern humorist was to a great extent lacking in the product of his western and 
Southern neighbors. The. Furitan tradition had become somewhat vitiated in the frontier 
settlements of the South and the Southwest. The Southwest only partially subscribed to” 
Léwell*s.dictum that humor must be constructive. 

The traditions of frontier humor culminated in the writings of Mark Twain. In 
his writings the narrative method reached a high degree of art. The monologue and the » 
framework became integral functions of the art product. The satire, clumsily handled by 
many of his predecessors, flashed forth peaientiy in Twain's ee 


Frontier humor contains such heats as the tall tale, hyperbole, and understate. 
ment, trick situations, and stereotyping of Negroes and foreigners (as well as various 
categories of local citizens). Faulkner uses all of these devices in his novels. Campbell 
and Foster“ break down Faulkner's humor into imitative, surrealistic, and frontier 
humor. The imitative humor is found only in his first two novels: Soldiers' Eay and 
Mosquitoes. It is a weak imitation of Huxley and Waugh. After these two novels 

Faulkner seldom uses wit as a mode of- humor. : 
Surrealistic humor is the appearance of black bile in human nature caiicter a cruel 
and disagreeable laughter. It is a way of seeing life in warped terms. Every reader of © 
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1. Walter Blair, Native American Humor (1800-1900) (New York, 1937). | | | 
2. Harry Modean Campbell and Ruel E. — Wiliam Faulkner: A Critical 
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_— is aware of how often Sp: uses this pa of humor, In opposition to this expressic 
of black bile (or extremely bitter irony) is the frontier or folk humor. The latter tends » 


to soften the stark and cruel of Faulkner's 


We know from Faulkner's own words that he considers humor as our one universal, 
priceless trait. ° It is our sense of humor that sustains us in the bitter trial of life. Thos 
of Faulkner's characters who come nearest to escaping doom and damnation (such as 

“Ratliff, Will.Varner, Bookright, , Byron Bunch, and many of the Negroes) are the 
ones who manage to view the cosmic joke with a degree of humorous detachment. Ina 
sense, they create an aesthetic distance between themselves and reality. Those who are 
consumed with black bile (such as Jason Compson, father and son) are unable to achieve 
any such distance. Their emotional involvement with the cosmic joke brings ment their | 


deteat. 


Faulkner's use of humor is very closely linked to his world view. Just as his 
novels move from extreme pessimism to a limited optimism, so in his early period the 
_ humor is bitterly irohic . Ag he moves toward a more optimistic world view, the humor 
_ takes on softer hues; it becomes more humane. ‘From the grotesque and bitterly ironic, 
there is a gradual shift to a regional folk humor. The satiric tone becomes gentler and 
is colored by compassion. | 
- In many of his novels Faulkner, speaking through various characters, posits the — 
belief that man is doomed. Most of his characters are defeated by this sense of doom . 
and damnation, but a few face this realization with fortitude. And courage in the face of _ 
_ doom is the best that can be achieved in Faulkner's world. The courage operates on 
both a conscious and an unconscious level. A-few of the more enlightened characters 
are able to perceive and articulate their position; but the great majority (in particular 
the Negroes) are only partially conscious of the operations of the Dark Diceman; hence 
their courage is less meaningful. But on whichever level, a humorous attitude towards 
life and themselves brings about a measure of salvation. It is with this eo in 
mind that the reader should view Faulkner's use of folk humor. XY 


In the Jason section in Penden 's first major work, The Sound _and the Fury, 
\ the reader is plunged into the black bile in humor--in Jason's 's extremely sly bitter commen- 
_ tary on the nature of mankind. Jason, of course, is defeated by life; but many of the 
- people against whom he constantly inveighs (particularly the Negroes), and who evidence 
in their behavior many of the traits associated with characters in regional humor, come 
through to the reader in a sympathetic light--they have the quality of endurance. Dilsey 
by way of contrast, is one of _ few Faulkner characters. _— althouge humorless, is 


| 3.. Frederick J. Hoffman and Olga W. Vickery, eds., William Faulkner: Two — 
Decades of Criticism (East Langing, Michigan, 1951), p. 106.. 
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Many of Jason's invectives are hurled at old Job, the ancient Negro who works ae 


the same store with him. To Jason, Job is the incarnation of laziness. Yet this laziness 

by which Jason categorizes the Negroes (thus lending to h{s‘interior monologue a wealth — 
of folk humor) is the quality which suggests their enduringness . It may be true that ‘in 
18(5 . . . Abe Lincoln freed the niggers from ~~ Compsons, "' and that "in 1933, Jason 
Compson freed the Compsons from the niggers ;* but once this freedom had been ef- 
fected, the Compson family was no more. ar | | 


Regional humor appears strongly in Sartoris and remains a dominant influence in 

most of his later writings. Only in an atmosphere of kindliness and security can such 
humor flourish. There was none of this atmosphere in The Sound and the Fury, except. 

in the world of the Negroes. And the feeling of disintegration whi which cloaked the Compson 
family was so pervasive that even the Negroes were sucked up into its vortex. There is 
very little native humor (which is reserved usually for the characters who feel an identi- 
fication with the land) in the scenes in which young Bayard participates; he is a figure of ~ 
tragedy. The humor which surrounds him is bitterly ironic. He destroys that which he 
comes in contact with, his father, wife, grandmother, and eventually himself. Ssig- 
nificantly, young Bayard is a humorless character. 


Simon functions in many wa s in the Sertents household as Dilsey did in the Comp- 
son household. Both of them act axe in stabilizing influence on the disintegrating families. 
But whereas the Compsons give in to their sense of futility, thus causing Dilsey to move © 
in an atmosphere of doom and damnation, Simon idles in an atmosphere where humane | 
principles are cperable. It would not be far amiss to assert that only in such surround- 
ings can regional humor exist. Indeed,  _pganaaaion humor is one device of creating : 
humaneness. 


Many of the scenes between Simon, Jenny, and old Bayard (who has a feeling of 
identification that his son lacks), which show the depth of feeling which members of the 
old families have toward each other if they have not lost touch with humane values, are 
full of rich humor. Faulkner has often been accused of stereotyping the Negro, par- 
ticularly in his earlier,works; and certainly there is much stereotvping in the scenes 
between old Bayard and.Simon--the faithful retainer--inculgent old master, but the 
wealth of humor and the symbolic implications in such scenes save them from being mere 
caricatures. "Something has happened to the writing between these passages ... and 
the sardonic humor of Faulkner's first books, a succen ac7eptance of the world around 
Bayard Sartoris and a pervading sense of enjoyme:t and p2riicipation in it.” 9 Actually 
the native humor plays an important part in their charact<-r development. In all of | 
Faulkner's writings where there is an extensive use of folk humor, it acts as a structural 
principle in the establishment of relationships 
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4. William Faulkner, The Sound and the Fu Fury ¢ ew York, 1946), p. 18. 
5. Robert Cantwell, Introduction to. Sartoris (New York, _. D. xiii. 
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The character sketches of old Doc Peabody are very much in the vein of folk humo. 


| And yet, Peabody assumes an important symbolic function. The young, university traine:| 
doctor is shown up against the kitchen table and the carving knife of the old country 


doctor. The old order versus the new order. This is a favorite motif in Faulkner's worl 
It functions symbolically in several ways: vital humanism as opposed to cold intellectual- 
ism, a sense of the past as opposed to the rootless new generation, an easy-going way of 
life as opposed to a compelling necessity to make money, a humorous acceptance of the 
human lot as opposed to a humorless rejection of the human condition, “and identification 
with the land as opposed to Northern commercialism. 


Jenny is one of Faulkner's most sympathetic characters. She represents true 
Southern womanhood in contrast to so many of the women encountered in his stories who 
are victims of)a selfish egoism or of sexual passions (and who are devoid of humor). Mis 
Jenny is similar to Rosa Millard in The Unvanquished and Miss Habersham in Intruder in 


the Dust. Seen in total perspective, Faulkner's most sympathetic characters are the 


Negroes, poor whites who have their roots in the South, the very young and the very old. 


In all of her dealings with the Sartorises Jenny displays ''with her 'fiddle-sticks!' the 


racy good sense of her comic relief." The comic relief functions as an anodyne to the | 
doom Bs es over the Sartoris household. 


The theme of oasis pessimism is never in more evidence than in As I Lay Dying. 
Nature seems to unleash her malignant forces in an attempt to prevent the ‘Bundrens from from 
reaching their destination. The theme of cosmic pessimism counterbalances the farcical 
actions of the Bundrens and prevents the story from degenerating into mere farce. 


- Similarly, their comic antics-lighten what would otherwise be tragedy. The extrentéiand 


incongruous effect produces a surrealistic humor. Cowley calls this a blend of 


“psychological horror, often close to symbolism, .. . and frontier humor and realism.’ 
Thus ‘'the frontier humor is seldom without a Swiftian undercurrent of bitterness .'» 


There is very little humor, frontier or otherwise, connected with Jewel. He is 
one of the silent, dark, bitter characters who often appear on the Faulkner horizon. He. 
is the forerunner of Joe Christmas. His desire to be alone with his mother is reminis- 


cent of Quentin's wish to escape the “loud world" with Caddy. Jewel says, ‘It would just 


be me and her on a high hill and me rolling the rocks down the hill at their faces." 9 In 
contrast to the humorless Jewell is his father, Anse Bundren. Anse is drawn in the 
frontier spirit. And when he appears at the end of the novel with a new wife, we realize 
that he has escaped the doom of the rest of his family. } 


a 


6. Wyndham Lewis, Men Without Art (Edinburgh, 1934), p. 58. | 
7. Malcolm Cowley, ed., ‘The Pc Portable Faulkner (New York, 1951), p. 22. | 
8. Campell and Foster, op. cit., 

9. William Faulkner, As I Lay] ,zay Dying (New York, 1946), p. 347. © 
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_ much needed release from the terrific tension in the Joanna Burden, Joe Christmas, Gail 


reality of the war years. The seeds of destruction are in early evidence, and eventually, 
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‘Cora, too, is conceived in the true spirit of frontier humor. She is an exaggera-. 
tion. Her religious fervor is carried to such an extreme that it becomes comical. Her 
husband's wry comments on 1 gre perserverance of Cora's goodness and her serene ‘'trust 
in my God and my reward 119 add to the comic lustre ofthe Cora passages in the book. 
Whereas the Bundren family are studies in isolation, Cora and her husband are part of 
the community. | 


A sense of community is closely related to Faulkner's use of folk humor. The 
folk" characters are usually members of the community. ‘Unless the controlling pur- 
poses of the individual are related in some fashion to those which other men assume, the 
individual is indeed isolated, and is forced to fall back on his own personal values, with _ 
all the liability to fanatigism and distortion... as And of course fanaticism and distortion | 
are not part of a pinoroti toward life. It is this community feeling that | : 
Faulkner finds most encour g in the South. The planter aristocracy has lost it, but 
it is still prong among the poor whites in rural areas. 


, ™ Light in August all three of the main characters are destroyed because of their 
fanaticism: "This novel at center is a probing into the terrible excesses of the Galvinist 
spirit. whe It is a fanaticism which is unajloyed by humor. In contrast, Byron, although — 
he is to a latge extent governed by the Frotestant tradition, is free of its excesses. His 
ironic humor, usually directed at himself, prevents him from becoming an instrument 

of righteous indignation. _The comic subplot of Lena Grove and Byron Bunch furnishes a 


Hightower sections of the novel. But it functions more importantly than as mere comic 
relief. ‘They are a part of the complexity of the community, and by what they are and | 
the way they act they insinuate powerfully what is wrong with the community... . 
Neither she nor Byron Bunch is the intelligent refractor, in Henry J ames' terms, of the 
esau it is by being what they are that they imply a community. nd 


In the first few sections of The Unvanquished there is an abundance of Sedtonkt 
humor, furnished to a large extent ‘by | the point of view of the children. It is a gentle 
humor, stressing the healthy, warm relationship of the Sartoris household. The humor | 
also functions to heighten the contrast between the world viewed by the boys and the grim 


of course, the forces of devestation win out; at which point there is little room for the _ 
kindly humor found at the first of the book. Such humor cannot flourish in a fallen world. 


“10. Ibid., p. 391. 

11. Cleanth Brooks, ‘'Notes on Faulkner's Ss Light in in August, " ‘Harvard 
CXXXV (November, 1951), 11. . 

12, William Van O'Connor, The Tan angled Fire Fire of William a (Mi neapolis, 
1954), p. 72. 
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The characterization of Rosa Millard is one of the strongest parts of the story. © 
Except for the one instance which brought about her death, she never loses perspective; 
or, to put it another way, she never loses her sense of humor. The world may be going 
up in flames but she tends to her ows garden. No matter what the exigency she will not {| 
depart from her moral code. | 


The tall tale type of humor in Old Man is seldom of a bitter turn--nor is this a a 
bitter story. In contrast to its counterpart, t, The Wild Falms, the theme is salvation 
through resignation. Whereas Charlotte and Harry are destroyed in their fight against 
the cruelty of life, it is the convict's humorously sardonic attitude toward the impossibilit 
of life that makes it possible for him to survive. — 


In Faulkner's most humorous noted, | ‘The Hamlet, the lines are drawn very clearly 
between the members of the community and those outside the community. The Snopeses, 
of course, compose the latter group. They have no ethical consciousness, acting out of 
an instinctive desire to possess. Correspondingly, the Snopeses are completely humor- 
less; whereas the members of the community (Ratliff and Will Varner in particular) 
possess a wealth of humor. True, the Snopeses thoroughly victimize the community, but 
the reader is well aware that the.victims have retained their souls, while the victors have 
lost theirs. (This is symbolically enacted when Flem descends to hell to retrieve his 
soul from Satan, only to find nothing left in the box where he left. it but a brown stain.) 


Irving Howe sums up his analysis of The Hamlet i the following words: “Distinct: 
American in idiom and observation, heavily s sprinkled with the salt of folk humor, the 
book releases its theme with an ease that is a sign of true seriousness. In its flow of — 
anecdote and comedy lies its depth of meaning--in which Flem and Ratliff, cagily trading, 
face each other in uae store, their — gestures reflecting the social and moral meaning 
of their wi 

If The Hamlet were not permenten with humor, if the na were not actually. a 
structural pr principle, the pathetic condition of the victims of the Snopeses would be un- | 
bearable. On the other hand, if the pathos, the abject misery were absent, we would 
have frontier humor without that extr. ension--the real and terrible suffering and | 
deterioration of a community in the grip of the Snopeses. ''Despite the terror-stricken 
atmosphere that was to fill his novels, and an almost ferocious misanthropy, Faulkner's 
was essentially a boyish mind for all his complexity, a mind humorous in the broad 
cgntry fashion, and given to lazy improvisations, and a certain shyness, an indirectly 
comic view of life, at once racy and tormented and ambiguous appeared in his work — 
from the first." Cowley says of The Hamlet: ‘Huckleberry Finn in the 


14. Irving Howe, William Faulkner: A Critical Study (New York, 1951), pp. 184- 
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15. Alfred Kazin, "Faulkner: The Rhetoric and Agony, * l= Quarterly Re- 
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of Usher. 16- This is a telescopic way of describing the effect Fa 


er often achieves 
through his combination of surrealistic and folk humor. ) ve 


Conversation became an important technique in the advance of folk humor. Faulkn: 

hs particularly skillful when working in this medium, and never more so than in The 
Hamlet. ‘Reading The Hamlet is like listening to the gossip of a country store, with its 
yoga { comment upon mn human nature--but a gossip translated, heightened, and made into 
art.’ 


\ Folk humor functions importantly in the rest of Faulkner's novels except his last 


_ one, A Fable. (But even in this novel the section which was formerly entitled "Notes on 


a Horse Thief, '' which was somewhat gratuitously inserted into the novel, is rich in folk 
humor.) In A Fable Faulkner is conducting a new experiment. Although his characters 
in most of his novels have, in essence, functioned symbolically, they have, nevertheless;. 
emerged very definitely as people in life. But in A Fable Faulkner is trying something ~—— 


different from the ordinary conception of the novel., He is not particularly interested in 


making his characters live as people, but as symbols. Faulkner is using the novel form 

_in which to work out in dramatic terms through archetypal symbology the rejection of 
Christianity. The novel is very reminiscent of the medieval morality plays, where the © 
intent was not to present well-rounded characters, but abstractions. Hence, there is no 
room for folk humor, because, although such humor operates symbolically in ers. 
novels, it must be presentationally realistic. | 


16. Malcolm Cowley, "William Human Comedy, "' New York ' Times 


Book Review, October 29, 1944, p. 4. 
17. Stephen Vincent Benét, 'Flem and Kin, Saturday Review of 
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WEATHER EXPRESSIONS AND BELIEFS IN PERRY COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


Kelsie B. Harder 
Youngstown, Ohio | 


The westher in Perry County is as fickle as it is colorful, the same as practically 
everywhere in temperate climates. Situated in the hills of Middle. Tennessee and in the 
_ swampy bottomlands of the Tennessee River, in TVA's Kentucky Dam-area, the isolated 
county receives the cold northern blasts in the winter, with temperatures ranging to 15 
degrees below zero, and the humid suffocating southern heat in the summer that brings 


in thunder and lightning and demon-like black clouds, aweful to the eye and ear but welcome 


for the life-giving rain. But these are extremes. On some winter days the sun shines 
hot, and a White Christmas is as rare as a heavy rain on the twenty-fifth of August would 
be. In the summer a dry air front moves in from the Middle West; then = corn twists 
+ and turns brown, and a ‘Siege of drought is on. 

Since the weather is ee the highest praise that ‘it merits is that it is 
purty. Extravagant praise simply is not given. A pretty day describes a day not too 
hot, not too cold, and filled with sunshine. Otherwise the day is bad. If, as usually 
happens, the day is bad, it can be hot, dry, wet, and so forth. But jut days are seldom 
described so baldly. . When it comes 25 a drouth, a any spell o' dry weather exceeding a week, 
the days are sizzling hot hot, burning hot, scorching hot, brain-baking ¥ weather, corn- 
twisting weather. It will burn ever 'thang up up; it will c cook (or fry) what we got growing. 
-Clods dry out till they are > hard as rocks. Or the day me may be sweltry, that is, hot. and 
‘moist, a good day for. a-sweatin'. | _ And on excessively warm days, the sun beams hot 


Cn the other hand, ‘the weather can become so cold that snot han angs anus in ice 

-. tags; then the cold's cold's just like needles sticking (or jobbin') in you. u. It may be cold ¢ as ice _ 

| house, cold 'nough to to see "stars, so cold freeze dog's hind 7's hind le legs off. . Cther terms, “taboo | 
| usually, car can be su substituted for do og's hind legs. A real shore 'nough cold spell used to 
cause water to freeze in the water bucket and the wash pan beside the fire place. A few 
years ago, before TVA.electricity was introduced into the area so that water pumps and 
plumbing could be used, the farmers would boast that they had to break the ice in the . ¢ 
water bucket to get water to wash their hands and faces. The ritual was a test of man- | 
hood, and small boys longed for the day when _— would be - oe to wash in ice 
water. 


—— the water froze so a that the di dipper could not lies loosened without heating the 


| wai s tail off. The best time to kill hogs occurs when the branch runs s and muc mud holes > 


have a skim | skim (akum » of of ice over them. If deat are froze hard all over with ice, the meat 
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will not absorb the salt required as a preservative. When the branch runs are skimmed 
_ over, the ice is cracky and will not support much weight. Icicles are ice tags, sticks of 


ice, or ice ice candy, the latter because the icicles resemble sticks of hard | candy, and 
children enjoy pretending that the ice is candy. A severe cold spell is also a northerner 
or acold blizzard, when the wind'll cutchie plumb in two, just as sharp as a br'ar. 


The cold snap or anal usually changes off into sloppy weather. It gets as muddy 
as a cow (hog) lot everywhere; wet weather sp: springs run out of the ground; it gets muddy 
under foot; and the the ground gets as as slick as owl's grease. The sky stays cloudy all day 
long, a-threatenin' alltime. The ‘ducks will drown if it keeps up, or if it don't ‘clear ir off 
(or (or let up). The ground is as soggy as a suckhole, not ot fittin' for | _man nor r beast, and you 
need 4 a skift (‘a small boat") ') to do feedin' in. Mud’is over shoe-tops or, at best, shoe- 
mouth deep. The backwater g gets up and backs up the creek. Of course it rises higher'n 
I ever heerd tell this time o' year. If the backwater s starts runnin’ down corn middles, 


Fortunately, by the time all footlogs ¢ bridges pineal by trees falling across 
streams'') and water-gaps are, washed out, the winter rain is stopped by the weather 
turning off cold, usually presaged with sleet, referred to as It's It's a-sleetin' sleet. The 
wind changes 2s off into a cold north wind, then lays or dies down; and suddenly a morning . 
is clear as a bell and cold as hell. The ground freezes hard as a rock or a bone when it 
comes a a young snow, that is, 8, a hard, big, or killin' frost. Hoar frost was s explained to. 
me as when ice spews up out of of the ¢ he ground into little quirls. But hoar frost wantains a 
taboo homcphone; consequently, the word is never used in mixed company. A l light frost 


_ ig also aJune frost, but it can occur anytime during the year. Frost either falls 01 or comes: 


A big frost fell last night, '' or ‘She come a hard frost this morning (that is, , before dawn)}.'"’ 


Any high wind is arbitrarily a storm, isin harrycane, or cyclone. Within the 
area, wind seldom reaches gale force, since the hills protect the valleys. However, | 
fifteen miles westward, across Tennessee River, where the hills begin to level*ut, 
severe winds’do great damage. Cyclone is the usual term heard, even when tornado is 
meant. When a tornado struck Youngstown, Ohio, in March, 1955, I received a letter from 
. Ferry County which stated: "I heard over the radio that a cyclone struck the tail end of 
Youngstown. Were you in it?'' Nevertheless, the high winds that — summer thunder- 
storms strike awe in anyone who has observed them. 4 


Extravagant descriptions of wind can be heard: "That cyclone blowed ever' stalk | 
of my corn down, left 'er layin' flat on the ground in the mud ; "It come a harrycane and 
blowed all the peaches off the peach trees and broke the limbs plumb off''; ‘It blowed the 


- water in one door and out the other'n over at my house"; “It pert nigh't ieined my house 


right off the foundations’; ''It just raised the roof’; and the inevitable, I just run like 
ever'thang and got'n the storm celler just as she hit. " ‘There is ncthing cowardly about — 
taking refuge from an act of God. The med men, of course,. have perpetuated legends 
about being ‘blowed over a ten-rail fence, ' ‘'blowed into the creek,' etc. I have never 
seen any serious damage done in the area by wind. A whirlwind sometimes frightens a 
few people, but it never stirs up more than a bit of dust. The adjectives applied to the 


ne time has arrived to get the stock Out OF the field Derore they Mar up.and you have to 
| jerk 'im out by a team of mules, or, more recently, a tractor. 
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wind are self-explanatory: cold, sweltry, freezing cold cold, whistl ing, 
rough. A dry weather wind was explained to me as a wind in which "there ain't no cool 
air 'bout it’; another informant explained it as ‘There's not no fresh air in it.'' But after 
a wind rises and gets puffy (gusty), it lays or dies dies down, but it is not dead. It has just. 
laid, no longer blows. | 


i 


Mist is recouaieall as very fine rain: “It's a-mistin' now’; "It's a-mistin' rain ; 
or It's a misty rain.'' Another that is heard is ‘It's just a little mist, not 'noughto 
wetchie. The density of fog is usually compared with mist: ‘That fog's thickern'n a 
mist," or ‘whiter'n a mist.'' Fog comes, settles, and rises. A thick thick fog denotes a 

heavy dew-fall, and is a sign of rain. If there is a shifting fog after a shower of rain, 
mére rain will fall.. Moreover, "The Indian's cmiing in a pot. ve Fog is also known a as 
? Indian fire fire. / 


| Clouds also have their names. The following information cm them is ‘on 


as it was dictated by the informant: 


White-heads, no black about it, _ sign of ho rain. 


Black-heads, cloud coming up, looks like going to come a rain. 


Mare's tail, tail, eres long fuzzy clouds; they say that's a | sign of rain. 


Rocks and towers, looks like big chunks, a like a bluff, brings down shone 


‘Tater Tater-cloud, little lumpy clouds, look like plowing up taters. 


Scab, little clouds on a clear day. 


Red-cloud, called sailor's best, in east. 


Thunderhead, looks like black-head, builds up back in west and comes a storm. 


Hail-cloud, yellow, comes up under black-head. 


Besides the appearance of clouds, other signs warn the farmer when a storm is 

> ready to strike. Again I quote verbatim: ‘It's a-comin' upia storm when the air feels 
warm, the sun draws water, chickens pick theirselves, flies gathers 'round doors, gnats 

gets in bunches, hogs runs and plays and totes weeds. You'd better look out. She's 

goin' to pour.’ After the signs, it clouds up or gets cloudy. Thenf ~ It's a~thundern' back 

in the west" (or whatever direction applies). If the storm arrives at night, the lightning 

is always ‘bright as day, it just blinds you.’ Practically everyone is afraid of lightning, 

and many people. have been struck and'killed, for the electrical storms are quite severe, 


and seem more so because the air is dark and hushed throughout the countryside. Be- ‘ 
sides, an observer feels closer to the natural forces, and he also feels more respect, — 
when he can see the lightning last at the earth. The storm may be called a thunderstorm, 


thundershower, or a ripe: 
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When the storm nears, it begins ‘to sprankle, ‘or ‘It's a-spranklin’ now, not 
'nough to wet a picket handkérchief,' or to settle dust.’ Then, ‘It sets in, a-comin' 
straight down ‘ and ‘will soak you to the skin if you ain't got sense 'nough to get in out 
of it.'' A severe rain is called a downpour, gullywasher, or a waterspout. Facetious 
statements include, ‘It's raining pitchforks, “bullfrogs and pitchforks, "' 'cats and 
dogs, or simply ‘toadfrogs. Seriously, however, ‘'It's comin' a flood and washin' 
ever'thang away '; "It's rainin' so hard creeks'll be all over the bottoms tomar', and them 


branch runs'll wash out all watergaps.”’ 


The farmer, zodiac-ridden, calendar-conscious, at the merch of the elements, 
learns to depend on himself and malignant luck for weather predictions that tell him when 
to plant and when to gather. It seems sometimes that all the variable weather gathers 
directly above him, to lash out indiscriminately. By experience he learns to-read the 
movements of the beast he has to contend with; he anticipates, and he moves to avoid 
calamities. His philosophy tends to be pessimistic, perhaps so that he will be prepared 
mentally for whetever happens. He keeps his eyes and ears open for any signs nature 
intimates to him, although one informant, over seventy and wise enough to be skeptical, 
said, They are just signs, don't come to pass; all signs fail in dry weather.'' Never- 
theless, the same person told me that‘/bad weather is approaching when ''the moon turns 

_ up edgeways, a ring's around the moon, and the stars thicken. Star in ring around © 
moon, bad weather. Wind blows down chimley, going to be bad weather, rain, windy, 
cold. Wind roars in hills and timber, leaves turns wrong side outards, pad weather. '' 


He also said 4 


- 


White Christmas, poor graveyard, 
Green Christmas, fat graveyard. | 


And this seems to sum up the attitude toward the ambiguities of the weather. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The. Annual Mebting of the Tennessee Folklore Society will be held on Saturday,. 
November,2, in the Audio-Visual Room of the Science Building at Austin Feay State Col- 
lege, Clarksville. Members are urged to mark the date on their calendars. As usual, 
they are also invited to bring to the pone any friends who may be interested in the © 


program the 
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| 
EVENTS AND COMMENTS i 
| 

A REAL N E ED ‘hae been filled by John F. Putnam in the publication “ his ex- 
into brief space, and with the help of illustrations by Richard F. Ward, the information 
about types of the instrument and its stringing, tuning; and playing is precisely what many 
people have been wanting. The pamphlet may be obtained for fifty cents from the Council 
of the Southern Mountains, College Box 2000, Berea, Kentucky. 


_.. Mr. Putnam's pamphlet does not take the place of the more complete booklet on 
the dulcimer that is in the process of preparation by the Council of the Southern Mountains 
and the Tennessee Folklore Society, but it js surely the best treatment of the subject yet 


available. 


tt itt tt iti t tit 


¢ OL LEG E ADOP TION, of Fundamentals of Folk Literature by Geeuge WwW. 
Boswell and J. Russell Reaver continue to increase. Frofessor Boswell writes that the 
first batch of mimeographed copies was quickly exhausted, but that a new set has now > 
been run off. Individuals who want a copy of this useful survey may obtain it at cost from 
Professor Boswell. His address is Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, ‘Tennessee. | 


THE SE D ANNUAL WORKSHOP in the Living Folk Arts of the 


Appalachian Mountain People was held July 22 to August 23 in Boone, N.C. on the campus 
of Appalachian State Teachers —_— — the faculty were Beaulah C ampbell and 


Richard Chase. 


A "CRAFTSMAN'S FAIR OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS" was. . 


featured by the city of Asheville, North Cardlina, from July 15 to 18. = 


-* . SINCE THE EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN spent the first five monthe 
of this year in Europe, it has been impossible to keep reports of publications in our ex- 
changes up to date. With the December issue a running account of the more a 


material will be resumed. | 


$5. 00. | 
| - 
This volume by a most distinguished collector of folk tales comes from the } 
hamlets and farms throughout France. Many of the stories reflect the theme of, or haves. 
a nostalgaic resemblance to, some other story--for instance Bluebeard is revived in 
"The White Dove, " and in "The story of the ace eenaetnecl we recognize "Little Red 


| 
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has more, natur 


This is at once one of the most representative and most entertaining collections 
of French folk tales in English. Each of the fifty-four selections is appropriately il- 
lustrated by Warren Chappell, and is supplemented by Comments, Occurrences and 


Variations. : 


The volume will afford delightful reading for the family _ will be a source of 
information for the literary historian or the student of the folk tale.~ | 


E.G. Rogers 
Tennessee College 


Edna eon Giant. New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1956. $.35. 


This latest printing will raise by many thousands the number of readers of Miss 
Ferber's 1952 best seller. The Fulitzer-Prize-winning novelist is not noted as a folk- 
lorist, but this book indicates that she may well be welcomed into the ranks. In prepara- 
tion for Giant sh parently saturates! herself with the folklore of Texas (of which no state 


)e 


Time after time she shows that she has developed the art of ''Texas brag; '' known 
in the United States (i.e., outside of Texas) as telling tall tales. For example, ‘her 
characters report that the airplane has "become a common carrier, as uhremarkable ~ 
here in Texas as the bus line of another day."' ''Texas, anything less than a hundred miles 


_is considered next dogr." ''Texas air's so rich you can practically live off it." "If it 


hadn't of been for Texas . . . , we probably wouldn't even have won the war * ped 
second one who got a medal was a Texan."' "The girls’all got three mink coats. . 


. emeralds the size of avocadas. The menfolks, they got cadillacs like locomotives ay 


planes the size of ocean liners... . 


The Texans, Miss Ferber says, take pride in the fact that they "talk Texas, " 
which is, oné character explains, ''a mixture of Spanish and Mexican and Nigrahs and 
French and German and folks from all over the country, It settled into a kind of jargon." 
She does not always capture accurately their idiom (the typical farewell of "Y'al come 
back"' is recorded as ''Come back quick now, "' which doesn't ring true) and some of her 
colloqualisms ("a hot of a day") aren't heard here. At other times she records the |: 
cliches perfectly, like this one at a funeral: ''Times like this it'sthe ones are left behind 


4 got to keep up their stren'th and carry on."' Also painfully accurate is an preaeen 


of approval for anything: "Well, this is mighty 


Miss Ferber has bied as many unique expressions as possible. A skinny person 
always "looks real ganted" or: "peaked." Frustrated Texans comment: ''I made a lot - 
of mistakes in my day but this does take the rag off the bush.'"' Miss Ferber, a militant 
feminist, quotes with great distaste a Texas proverb: 'In Texas the cattle come first, 


- then the men, then the horses and last the women. " 
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Miss oe nakes much of the ‘fact that in a country like Texas where two dis- 
tinct cultures meet thére will develop some interesting lingo. The Texas word. ouphares 
resulted when the old pioneers ‘couldn't get the hang of the old Spanish word vaquero " | 
. (from vaca, Cow). The Texas language, she points out, is filled with words borrowed 
from the & Spanish or Mexican. (Corral, Rancher, Stampede, Mesa, Canyon, Rodeo, | ‘ 
- Sombrero, Pinto, Bronco, etc. )- Titles for the ranch workers during branding time are 
unchanged from the old Mexican days. Those who do the branding are called Marcadores - 
(from marcar, to mark); those who smear lime paste on the wounds are atoleras | (from 
atole, mush). The one who castrates male calves is. a capador. 


The interaction of the-two cultures seen in the speech of tne 
Many of the young boys of Mexican origin speak "'a bastard dialect made up of Mexican 
jargon, American slang, Spanish patois."" They ‘speak of an automobile not as a coche but 
as acarro. Truck becomes troca. A battery is not an accumulador but a bateria. A « 
girlis a is a guisa--a ‘chick."' The The disapproving older generation of ae atte: | 
say “They are are trying to change the color of their eyes to blue." =i 


Althauats she is certainly not an admirer of Texas, Miss Ferber is intrigued by 

the customs and tradition of Old and New Texas, ‘concerning first the cattle (the long-gone 
Longhorns, branding customs, origin of cowboy uniforms) and then the men (from Davy _ 
Crockett and the Alamo to J. Frank Dobie and modern San Antonio). She has a relish 

for bizarre customs of the West, best exemplified by two eating customs which Texans 
have adopted from the Mexican forerunners. She gives an account of how the testicles 
_ of the castrated calves are collected and roasted on the coals by the tumbadores who 
_ consider them tasty and believe they will make them potent and "strong as a bull."" There 
- is also an account of a "real Spanish-Mexican barbecue, " a sort of pit cooking which the 
Mexican called barbocoa, hence our English word. The method is Slained by one 
character: "We take a fresh calf's head and skin it and place it in a deep pit dug in the 
- ground on a bed of hot mesquite coals. We wrap the head in clean white cloths and then 
tightly in canvas and down it goes the night before, and it cooks down there for eighteen 
hours."" A real delicacy consists of the tongue sliced and served hot. After the top of 
the calf head is removed, the high point of the barbeque consists of "removing spoonfulls 
of the soft gelid brains and placing them on fresh pieces of bread with a bit of salt . 
sprinkled on top." This dish Mexicans and West Texans _ cemcione, according to Miss 


Ferber. | | | 
| | 


a More nie most modern authors, Miss Ferber has paid attention to ~ real 
history and folklore of Texas. Folklorists may point out that she sometin es fails to 
reproduce accurately the Texas idiom and colloqualisms, but she does include much of ‘ 
interest about how Texans talk, why _ talk the way they do, and where much of the 


folk speech originated. 


James W. Byrd 
East Texas State Teachers college 


\ | | Commerce, Texas \ 
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